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marbles, buying or stealing what they could, sketching
what they could not cany away, and scorning the people
to whom they owed their ability to appreciate the literary
and artistic value of their plunder.

But if the Greeks had ceased to play an active part
on the theatre of European politics, they played a passive
part of considerable importance. All the Great Powers,
France, England, and Russia, used them as a pawn in
their Eastern game; and their several ways of handling
that pawn moulded the Greek attitude towards each of
them.

i. FRANCE AND THE GREEKS

No two races seem better designed by nature to esteem
and love one another than the Hellenic and the Gallic.
Both are lively and unreserved, eager for human inter-
course, ever ready to absorb and impart information.
In both acute intelligence and a propensity to disputa-
tion are combined with a breadth of view that makes for
tolerance. Neither ever experience any difficulty in
fraternizing with people who differ from them in dress*
speech, opinions, or customs. And yet during the long
martyrdom of its subjection to the Turk the Greek found
no more implacable enemy than the Frenchman.

Since the ancient feud between the Eastern and the
Western branches of the Catholic Church had culminated
in a final schism (1054), the gulf that divided the two
great communions of the Christian world had been
deepened and widened by the Pope's unwearied efforts
to reduce the Patriarchs to submission. The most
unscrupulous and most successful of those efforts, the
Fourth Crusade (1204), had resulted in the capture of
Constantinople, the massacre of her Christian inhabitants
by the soldiers of the Cross, the pillage of her churches